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IN LONDON. 


—_—oo—— 


E task of the adapter, profitable though it may 

be, is, for the most part, a thankless one. Should 
the work which he takes in hand be, both in its details 
and in its general plan, capable of satisfying the require- 
ments of an English as well as of a French audience, 
little beyond translation more or less accurate and 
spirited is to be recognised; if, on the other hand, 
an alteration of motive or of construction is imperatively 
demanded, the adapter runs the risk of being blamed 
for failing to reproduce an original effect which, as a 
matter of fact, was wholly unattainable in the changed 
locale of the representation. Hence it comes to pass 
that the skill on the part of the Messrs. Rowe, which 
has been necessary in order to make out of an English 
Dora even a qualified success, is in danger of being 
overlooked or underrated, especially by those who forget 
the unfitness of Dora in a mere verbal translation for 
our stage. To judge how they have accomplished their 
task, it will be necessary to go back for a few moments 
to the successful production of January last at the 
Vaudeville, Paris, and to the consideration of 
a few leading points in M. Sardou’s original 
play. Dora then, was heavily weighted by a 
couple of acts, containing one of the elaborate intro- 
ductions so well beloved by this artistic dramatist. 
Much time and many words were expended upon our 
introduction to the peculiar atmosphere of political in- 
trigue, in which live the Austrian diplomatist, Van der 
Kraft, his instruments the shady Princesses and Count- 
esses and Marquises of a continental watering-place ; 
and it was to be assumed that the sketch of ‘Teutonic 
perfidy had a special significance for Gallic hearers. 
Now this painstaking picture of society at Nice, inter- 
esting though it is, per se, would have been beside the 
mark in London, and yet in deference to the exigencies 
of the plot, it could not be altogether omitted. Whilst 
we have to understand why and how the treachery of 
the Comtesse Zicka was effected, we wish the ex- 
planation to be as.concise as may be; and thus the 
salient points of Acts one and two have to be compressed 
into a single act, whilst, in deference to the supposed 
British feeling of the moment, the treachery is now in- 
spired by Russian, instead of German craft. The taste of 
this latter alteration is, to say the least of it, doubtfuls 
for a comedy should not, like a “ topical” song, obtain 
its interest from its reference to questions of the day, 
such as the war in the East and the defence of Con- 
stantinople. Much happier is the change of the two 
friends De Maurillac and Favrolles into the brothers 
Beauclerce ; for the almost officious interest: in the hero’s 
most private affairs, which is taken by his guardian 
angel, needs, according to our ideas, some such tie as 
that of fraternity, if it is to appear thoroughly welcome 
and probable. By these and other consequent changes, 
the most striking features of Dora, as, for example, the 
great “trio” scene between the men, and the quarrel 
between bridegroom and bride, are retained intact ; and 
though the burden of explaining the possibility of the 
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crime of Zicka and Van der Kraft is considerably 
increased for their representatives, the gain is, upon the 
whole, considerable. The dialogue of Diplomacy is 
fresh and natural, bearing no trace of its origin; and 
the adapters are to be warmly congratulated, both upon 
their dramatic tact and their literary skill. 

When we come to consider Diplomacy without 
special regard to its source, the play must be pro- 
nounced peculiarly interesting, and possessing many 
passages of considerable power ; though it is singularly 
unequal and uneven in its merits. The motive of the 
comedy is supplied by a young husband’s unjust dis- 
trust of his wife, and as his distrust takes the form of 
unworthy suspicion, the excuse for his mistake has to 
be. made exceedingly strong. The play, therefore, 
proceeds upon the method of keeping the characters in 
the dark, whilst the audience is in the secret from 
first to last. We are allowed to see the Comtesse 
Zicka purloin a photograph from Dora’s album, and 
subsequently steal a secret paper from Dora’s husband— 
and our curiosity is never roused. We know that, so 
far as legal evidence is concerned, Captain Beauclere 
can only deem his wife a traitress and a spy; but we 
also know, not only her absolute innocence, but 
Zicka’s guilt. It is, doubtless, difficult to make 
us thoroughly sympathise with the young bride- 
groom in his condemnation of his bride, rational 
though that condemnation may be; we should rather 
see him fling logic to. the winds, and believe 
in the impossibility of Dora’s treachery. But there 
is nothing untrue to nature in the study as it stands, 
and it affords the actor an excellent opportunity for 
vivid emotional display. Mr. W. H. Kendal’s one 
mistake in the part, which would be utterly spoiled by 
the under-acting too common at the Prince of Wales’s, 
lies in the lack of modulation in his expression of 
mental agony. The réle is, however, an exceedingly 
difficult one to treat after a manly, as well as an artistic, 
fashion ; and the young actor deserves all credit for 
pathetic force, as welcome as unexpected. His love- 
making, as shown in the first act, still lacks spon- 
taneity and genuineness, but it is difficult to see how 
Captain Beauclere’s distress could have been more 
graphically and’ fittingly shown, save by that gradua- 
tion of emotion which nervousness may have prevented 
on Saturday last.. On this occasion, too, Miss Robert- 
son (Mrs. Kendal), who often plays her very best on 
first nights, scarcely made the most of the points which 
should be her strongest; but though the youthful in- 
genuousness of Dora would never exhibit this actress’s 
highest powers, the girl’s passionate remonstrance 
with her doubting husband at the end of the third 
act is, in the hands of this finished actress, quite 
secure of its full effect. As regards an important pre- 
ceding passage, Dora’s acceptance of Captain Beauclere’s 
offer, the point is lost in the fact that we have not been 
allowed, as in the original, to.see her indignant rejec- 
tion of Stramir’s disgraceful proposal. Of this we have, 
it is true, been told, but the description fails to fully 
explain to us the heroine’s incredulous joy when she 
finds that her lover is treating her honourably. Here 

ain is an instance of the danger which was incurred 
when the habits of fashionable society at Nice in general, 
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and the troubles, and labours, and reputation of the 
Marquise de Rio-Zare’s in particular, were -no longer 
elaborately painted, but were rapidly sketched without 
being insisted upon as essential elements of the plot. 

The scene by which the reputation of Diplomacy 
will be made in London, just as that of Dora was made 
in Paris, is that of the life-like conversation between the 
three men, Captain Beauclerc, his brother, and Count Or- 
loff, and the effect of this famous piece of dialogue rests 
upon a sure basis of strength. There is sound truth in the 
attitude assigned, both to the friend who accidentally 
slips into a hideous accusation of Mrs. Beauclerc, and 
to the husband, unable to let the matter drop with an 
apology, however ample; and the interference of 
Beauclere’s brother on behalf of common sense is con- 
trived most naturally, and is thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of the modern comedy. At the Vaude- 
ville the scene was played by MM. Berton, Train, and 
Dieudonné ; but it is difficult to conceive that they 
rose more fully and accurately to the demands of the 
situation than do Messrs. Kendal, Clayton, and Ban- 
croft. The last-named actor shows an occasional 
tendency to that excessive deliberation which is the 
chief fault—albeit, the fault on the right side—of the 
theatre under his control, but the deep feeling of a 
gentleman keenly anxious to repair his mistake in the 
best possible manner, is indicated with sincerity and 
perfect taste. Excellent, too, is the suggestion by Mr. 
Clayton of the conscious, though suppressed strength of 
the elder brother, determined to rescue the younger 
from his difficulties in spite of himself. 

Bearing in mind Mrs. Bancroft’s characteristic skill, 
we can scarcely fail to regret that the chief scene in 
which she, as the treacherous Zicka, appears, occurs in 
the least impressive part of the play, its weak termina- 
tion. The cunning trick by which Mr. Beauclere makes 
the Countess herself demonstrate Dora’s innocence, 
affords Mrs. Bancroft little chance of appearing to the 
best advantage; but it need not, on this account, be 
thought that the réle is not adequately and even 
powerfully played, for Zicka’s confession and self-pity 
are rendered as touchingly as possible—so touchingly, 
indeed, as almost to divert our sympathy into a wrong 
channel, at the weak and tricky termination of the 
comedy. Ofthe Baron Stein, Mr. Arthur Cecil gives 
a neat and thoroughly consistent portrait, though he 
scarcely succeeds in giving sufficient animation to the 
wily old rascal’s Mephistophelean villany. The finish 
is, as is usual with this comedian, literally perfect. 
Though Miss Le Thiére plays spiritedly as the Marquise, 
neither she nor the adapters make of the character so 
much as seems to have been made in Paris; and Mr. 
Sugden scarcely catches the tone which is conventionally 
at all events, supposed to belong to the F. O. and 
its servants. What little is asked of Mr. Teesdale, 
Miss Hertz, and Miss Lamartine,a new and exceed- 
ingly promising recruit of the company, is forthcoming ; 
and the comedy may fairly be said to obtain an excel- 
lent chance of popularity from its general interpreta- 
tion. Both to those who have and those who have not 
seen Dora at the Vaudeville, Diplomacy at the Prince 
of Wales’s is worthy of careful study, and its represen- 
tation will be found productive of enjoyment, none 
the less keen because in its performance the company 
shows signs of breaking away from its worst, while 
it retains its best traditions. 


The English opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
opened on Saturday last with an opera which is 
not English, and Mr. Mapleson’s undertaking would 
probably have obtained a larger amount of sympathy, 
had he commenced his “ English opera” season with a 
work by a native composer. It must, nevertheless, be 
admitted that it would be impossible for a manager to 
provide sufficient variety, were he to confine himself 
to the limited repertory of English operas that have 





become popular, and are likely to draw paying 
audiences. These are so few that they may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand; and, were English operatic 
vocalists restricted to the works of their fellow-country- 
men, English opera must die of inanition. In view 
of this too obvious fact, it has for some time past been 
tacitly admitted that the words “ English opera” may 
be held to include all operatic performances carried on 
in the English language, just as the words “ Italian 
opera” are used to describe the Italian adaptations of 
works written by French, German, and even English 
composers. Mr. Mapleson, at all events, may claim 
commendation on the ground that he opened his 
season with a work entirely new to the English stage. 
Nearly eight years have elapsed since Flotow’s opera, 
L’Ombre, was produced in Paris. Since then, it has 
been heard in all the capitals of Europe, except London, 
although it might have been expected that the latest 
work of the popular composer of Martha would be 
presented as speedily as possible to the English public, 
who had welcomed the last-named opera in the heartiest 
manner. At last, we have been enabled to form an 
opinion of a work which has been placed by many 
Continental critics on a level with the most successful 
of its author’s compositions, and we are compelled to 
say that L’Ombre, or The Phantom, as it is entitled in 
the English version, is not equal in merit to the opera 
(Martha) by which Count von Flotow is best known in 
this country. 

The libretto of The Phantom has been written by 
Mr. Gilbert & Beckett, who has apparently worked 
upon the Italian version, instead of the original French 
libretto by St. Georges. In the English version there 
are many poetical and felicitous lines, but there are 
also grievous defects. The laws of musical accent are 
often ignored, and unimportant particles are ridicu- 
lously emphasised by being placed in the accented parts 
of bars. Such Cockney rhymes as “ harm thee” and 
“calm thee,’ “endure” and “truer,” and “m 
Cocotte” and “old trotter,” are inexcusable, and the 
dialogue is disfigured by inversions and involutions 
such as “ My bouquet him shall greet,” and “Led on 
I saw him— the spot appointed reached.” The lyrical 
portions of the libretto are in some cases fearfully and 
wonderfully made—ew, gr. :— 


“Thy gentle smile is like the ray 
That from heay’n dark clouds rend asunder ; 
Whose beauty frights the distant thunder, 
And gives the world a summer’s day.” 


It is unfortunate for Flotow, that his work has been 
unfavourably presented to the English public, so far as 
the literary merit of the libretto is concerned. The 
leading features of the story are, of course, preserved, 
and the plot is interesting. Without entering into 
details, it will be sufficient to say that Count 
Rollecourt, supposed to have been shot, but saved from 
death by stratagem, takes up his abode in the village 
of San Remi, and assumes the name of Fabrice; that 
a young girl, named Gina, applies to him for employ- 
ment, is struck by his resemblance to the Count, whom 
she believes to be dead, and subsequently confesses her 
love, believing him to be the “phantom” of the de- 
ceased nobleman, for whom she has cherished a romantic 
passion. Her love is returned by Fabrice, and 
after some exciting vicissitudes, the pair are united. 
A lively underplot is carried on by Vespina (a rich 
young widow) and the village doctor, Maironet ; and, 
as a matter of course, the widow and the doctor follow 
the example set by the spinster and the bachelor. 

The opera was originally composed for four vocalists 
only, but choruses have been introduced at the beginning 
of the first and second acts, and in the final scene of 
the last act. These choruses are melodious and well- 
harmonised, but are simply excrescences which delay 
the action. The music of Zhe Phantom cannot be 
compared with that of Martha for brightness or origi- 
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nality, and presents few motifs which have much chance 
of becoming popular. Nevertheless, it is a well-written 
and masterly work. Much of the action is carried on 
in concerted music, which is always well-constructed 
and suitable to the dramatic situation. The orchestra- 
tion is varied and effective, and the overture is charm- 
ing, but reminiscences of Martha continually occur in 
the quartettes and solos, and Flotow appears to be 
unable to gratify his listeners with original themes. One 
of the most striking passages in the overture is obviously 
borrowed from Weber’s Oberon, and the two quartetts 
are close imitations of the well-known “Spinning 
quartett,” the soprano having to sing florid passages, 
accompanied in the simplest manner by the other three 
voices. Without entering into an elaborate analysis, 
it may be said that in this work it appears to be made 
evident that Flotow cannot get out of certain grooves, 
and is obliged to repeat himself, but that his music is 
always agreeable and often delightful. 

Miss Purdy, as Gina, displayed unexpected ability as 
vocalist and actress, and greatly increased the favourable 
impression made at her recent début on the Italian 
operatic stage. Madame Bauermeister sang and acted 
in thoroughly artistic style, and her impersonation of 
Vespina materially aided the success of the performance. 
Mr. George Fox sang and acted well, but made up too 
young for the character of Dr. Mironet, who is described 
in the libretto as “a little tough” and “not too 
youthful,” and we doubt if a village doctor would 
“mount his nag” in knee-breeches and silk stockings. 
Mr. “ Talbo” (as Mr. Brennan prefers to be called) has 
a fine tenor voice, and occasionally sang well, but 
acted tamely and awkwardly, and was so imperfect in 
his part, that the stage was sometimes kept waiting. 
The prompter fairly earned his salary on the opening 
night, and the duet between him and Mr. “ Talbo” at 
the end of the last act was particularly admired. The 
band were not up to the mark, and the conductor, 
anxious to keep them right, performed an incessant 
obbligato with his left foot on the plank beneath 
him. The work was evidently produced without 
sufficient rehearsals, and we are glad to say, that Mr. 
“ Talbo” and his colleagues appeared to much greater 
advantage at the second performance of The Phantom 
on Monday last. 





IN PARIS. 


——_0o0—-— 


HE perennial Mousquetaires de la Reine has 
again been placed before the public at the Opéra 
Comique. First brought out at the same theatre in 
1846, with M. Rogers, Mdme. Lovage, M. Mocker, 
Mdlle. Darcier, and M, Léon in the principal parts, 
this opera has invariably kept possession of the stage, 
and even now some years must elapse before its charm 
is diminished. Never, perhaps, were librettist and 
composer more happily associated with each other than 
Saint Georges and Halévy. 
remarked, was regarded by superficial observers as a 
sort of Beau Brummel. He dressed with faultless 
taste, the perfumed handkerchief he usually carried in 
his hand was embroidered with the choicest lace, and 
lest his fingers should be touched by ink he wrote all 
‘his poems and correspondence with a pencil which in 
itself was a work of art. But those who regarded him 
as a mere fop were sadly in error. A vein of true 
poetry runs through the majority of his writings, as 
any one who has perused them must remember. He 
was essentially of a romantic disposition; the age of 
chivalry, with the enthusiastic but respectful devotion 
to women which it engendered, was in his eyes 
the grandest epoch in the history of the human 
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race. In Halévy he may be said to have met 
the very composer he wanted for his libretti—a master 
of melody, keenly susceptible to the beautiful, 
and ready to adapt his musical inspiration to the 
exigencies of the subject he was treating. The advan- 
tage of this reciprocity of feeling and identity of pur- 
pose is well illustrated in Les Mousquetaires de la 
Reine, which would live in our memories were it only 
for the Night March in the first act, the air “ Bocage 
Epais,” the quatuor of the second act, and the romance, 
“‘ Enfin un plus beau jour se léve!” The present per- 
formances at the Opéra Comique, on the whole, are 
clever and effective, although M. Engel has in Olivier a 
part far from adapted to his voice or to his talents as 
an actor. 

The Théatre Cluny has revived that thorough-going 
melodrama of MM. Dupeuty and Grangé, Fualdés. 
This piece, as may be inferred from its name, is based 
upon the most memorable procés which came before a 
French tribunal during the Restoration. For the in- 
formation of those who have not heard of the story, it 
may be stated that Madame Manzon, a lady of a very 
romantic turn of mind, repaired to the Bois de Bou- 
logne to meet her lover, and, chancing to witness a 
peculiarly horrible murder, was led by an insane 
passion for notoriety to give herself up as the mur- 
deress. ‘The whole world,” she said, “will now have 
its eyes on me.” The Madame Manzon of the play 
differs in many respects from the Madame Manzon 
of real life. MM. Dupeuty and Grangé turned her 
into a severely respectable lady, who is prevented from 
revealing all that she has seen only by the fact that her 
son is retained by the assassins as security for her 
secrecy, but who in the end finds means to vindicate the 
majesty of the law without exposing him to danger. In 
other words, what might have been an interesting psycho- 
logical study, like Le Juif Polonais, is here nothing 
but a melodrama such as frequenters of the Surrey and 
Victoria Theatres in London are accustomed to witness. 
This is saying in effect that it proves acceptable at the 
Théatre Cluny, which is, perhaps, the chief home of 
melodrama in Paris. M. Herbert is the Fualdés, and 
Mdlle. Hérold, an actress worthy of better parts, the 
Madame Manzon. 

On Saturday night the patrons of the Chateau d’Eau 
were gratified by a reproduction of Joseph Bouchardy’s 
Jean le Cocher, which first saw the light at the Ambigu 
Comique as far back as 1852. Jean, a soldier serving 
under Bonaparte, is left for dead on the field of 
Marengo, and on returning to Paris finds that his wife, 
who is connected with a family of some distinction, has 
received a handsome legacy, on the condition that she 
has never married or never will marry a man of 
inferior rank in life. Thereupon, like Conrad in La 
Morte Civile, he continues to pass for dead, the more 
readily, no doubt, because he has a daughter. In 
course of time, the wife accepts the hand of a thorough- 
paced rascal and fortune-seeker, the Comte d’Arezzo, 
who takes a convenient opportunity of throwing his 
step-daughter into the Seine, in order to get possession 
of her money. Jean, now a fiacre-driver, hears the 
girl’s cries for help, bravely plunges into the water after 
her, brings her to the bank in safety, and then dis- 
covers that she is no other than his own child. That 
the Comte d’Arezzo is disposed of in accordance with 
the demands of poetical justice need hardly be added. 
M. Pougaud plays Jean with much force. 

M. Bouffé took his farewell of the stage on Thursday 
last, when a performance in his honour was given at 
the Opéra Comique. Some account of the life and 
talents of this admirable comedian will be found 
in another column. The programme can hardly be 
regarded as suitable to such an occasion. The 
pieces played were Alfred de Musset’s Nuit d’Octobre ; 
M. Frangois Coppée’s Un ow Vautre; Casimir Dela- 
vigne’s Ame dw Purgatoire, and the Avocat sans 
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Prejugés. All these pieces are more or less of a gloomy 
character, the Ame du Purgatoire, it may be remarked, 
having been written for the express purpose of showing 
that the torments of perdition cannot be more terrible 
than those often suffered by mortals in this sublunary 
sphere. Nevertheless, the performance went off ex- 
ceedingly well, thanks to the zeal which, animated by 
their esteem for the bénéficiare, the company played 
the parts allotted to them, 








IN BERLIN. 


ee ae 


HILE in most other countries theatre-going is a 
favourite amusement in the Christmas holidays, 

it requires some very special attraction to draw the 
members of a German family away from the simple 
domestic pleasures which the Germans are peculiarly 
happy in providing for their homes at that festive 
season of the year. The Royal Playhouse made no 
effort on this occasion to provide any special attraction, 
but continued to perform throughout the holidays the 
somewhat hackneyed pieces of its old repertory, re- 
gardless of the deserted aspect of its capacious stalls 
and boxes. The theatres, which have no subsidy to 
depend upon, were more enterprising, and several of 
them produced seasonable pieces of more or less 
merit. The Residenz-Theater brought out as its 
Christmas piece Der CGestiefelte Kater (Puss in 
Boots) a simple adaptation to the stage of Grimm’s 
version of the old nursery tale, played with much 
intelligence and animation by a Viennese company of 
children, whose strong Austrian accent offended the 
ears of some dainty critics, but did not seem unaccept- 
able to the general public. Several of the children 
displayed precocious talents, especially a little girl 
named Peppi Konig, who played the part of the Cat 
with much grace of movement, and with charming 
appreciation of the humour of her réle. The piece is 
somewhat in the nature of a London pantomime open- 
ing, the dialogue being copiously interspersed with 
songs and dances, to which the young players did full 
justice ; but the presentation of the story is marred by 
none of that incoherency which too frequently charac- 
terises the English extravaganza. More similar to the 
class of piece to which Mr. E. L. Blanchard and other 
writers of less note have accustomed the British public 
is the Christmas piece by Herr C. H. Goerner, with 
music by Herr Riccius, produced at Kroll’s Theater, under 
the formidable title of Klein Ddumling, Rapunzel 
mit dem langen Haar und Riquet mit dem Schop, 
in which those who are learned in such matters will 
recognise the names of three of Grimm’s fairy tales, 
which are worked up into one piece, quite after the 
manner of a Drury Lane pantomime opening, a mode 
of treatment which has always struck us as highly 
‘objectionable, involving, as it does, a sacrifice of the 
clear simplicity which is one of the essential charac- 
teristics of fairy tales. Herr Goerner’s Christmas 
piece is magnificently mounted, and is played with 
great spirit. Of the very numerous artistes engaged in 
the performance, three or four deserve special mention. 
Herr Hauptmann invested the ogre with those terrible 
attributes which have long rendered his efforts in this 
line the joy and terror of the children of Berlin. The 
little Fraulein Helling played Klein Daumling or Tom 
Thumb, with childish naiveté, and yet with a mar- 
vellous ability which proves the child to be a born 
actress. Fraulein Sydow represented the tender 
Rapunzel with grace and sentiment. Herr Karl Weiss 
and Herr Eduard Weiss were also prominent in 
the cast. The Woltersdorff Theater wisely selected for 
its Christmas piece Isouard’s charming opera, Cen- 





drillon, or, as it is called in the German version, 
Aschenbridel. This work is quite a novelty, as it is 
more than thirty years since it was last performed in 
Berlin, and though seventy years have elapsed since its 
first production in Paris, the French composer’s opera 
is much fresher and less antiquated than Rossini’s 
Cenerentola, which is on the same subject. Isouard’s 
Cendrillon is full of the poetic fragrance of the fairy 
tale, of which there is no trace in the Italian com- 
poser’s treatment of the theme. The revival was wel- 
comed by but a small audience, who were not, however, 
stingy in applause. The performance contained many 
features of excellence. Above all, the title-rdle was 
filled in a most charming manner by Fraulein Vetter, 
whose fresh young voice, steady intonation, and natural 
animation of acting made her an almost perfect repre- 
sentative of Cinderella. Herr Habelmann and Frau 
Gross-Thisbe were satisfactory in other parts, especially 
from a vocal point of view. Some of the minor parts 
were treated in rather too farcical a manner, their 
representatives seeming to labour under the anachro- 
nistic delusion that Isouard was a writer of opera- 
bouffe. Our well-informed readers need not be told 
that he is to be ranked with such composers as 
Cherubini, Grétry, and Méhul, and that he was in no 
sense a forerunner of Offenbach. 

At the Wallner Theater, Herr L’Arronge’s three-act 
“ Volksstiick,” Hasemann’s Téchter, has been produced 
with less success than that which attended it in Vienna ; 
the sudden transitions from the pathetic to the comic 
and vice vers& which abound in it, were rather dis- 
pleasing to the Berlin audience. The acting was 
masterly and highly creditable to the company of this 
well-managed theatre. Herr Helmerding’s Anton 
Hasemann was worthy of all praise; especially meri- 
torious was his adherence to nature and his strict 
avoidance of exaggeration in a part that offers many 
temptations in that direction. Fraulein Wegner played 
the part of Emilie with much charm of manner, and 
in some scenes with passionate abandon. Herr Blenke 
and Herr Schonfeld left nothing to be desired in their 
acting of two minor parts. The other theatres do not 
call for comment, but we may state that the usual French 
performances have commenced at the Saal Theater with 
Les Faux Bonshommes of MM. Barriére and Capendu. 








IN MADRID. 


— oe 


T may be desirable, at a time when the theatres pre- 
sent few novelties deserving of attention, to cast a 
glance over the productions of the past year, pointing 
out the more salient works, and passing silently over 
the vast number of ephemeral pieces, the multiplicity 
of which is one of the most striking features of the 
Spanish theatre of to-day. The Teatro Espajiol is really 
the only house that produced in 1877 any new pieces 
of high merit. It was there that Sefior José Eche- 
garay produced his striking drama, O Locura o 
Santidad, which was played nearly fifty times 
—a very long run fora city where the theatre-going 
public chiefly consists of residents, and is not much 
made up of foreigners and country visitors, the influx 
of whom does so much to cause the very long runs of 
pieces in London and Paris. Later in the year Sefior 
Echegaray brought out at the same house an important 
drama entitled Como Empieza y Como Acaba, which 
was far from attaining the same success as its predeces- 
sor, and in the autumn he produced an ambitous work 
entitled Lo que no Puede Decirse, which was hardly so 
successful as it deserved to be. The brilliant young 
actress to whose able representation of one of its leading 
parts O Locura o Santidad was to some extent indebted 
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for its great success, retired from the stage last summer, 
and the absence of Sefiora Elisa Boldun was keenly felt 
_ in Seftor Echegaray’s two subsequent pieces, as also in 
most of the other perfcrmances of the Teatro Espaiiol. 
While deploring the irreparable loss which the Spanish 
stage sustained by her retirement, one cannot but con- 
gratulate the fair artiste on the happy marriage which 
induced her to abandon an attractive calling. Of the 
many other works which appeared for a few nights on 
the boards of the Teatro Espafiol, the most prominent 
were Luchaus Heroicas, an interesting drama, in which 
Sefiores Echevarria and Santibaiiez chose for their 
theme one of the most glorious feats of Spanish valour ; 
El Solitario de Yuste, by Sefior Zapata, and La Torre 
de Talavera, by Sefior Selles. 

The Comedia and the minor theatres produced a 
vast number of pieces during the past year, but when 
we look back upon them from a distance, there are 
none that rise so eminently above the others as to 
deserve mention in a general review of the year. The 
striking figure of an Italian actress, however, catches 
our eye as we glance through the theatrical records of 
1877. Signora Pezzana appeared early in the year at 
the Teatro Real, and attracted much attention by her 
impersonations of Medea, Mary Stuart, Marie Antoi- 
nette, and other characters belonging to the same 
ambitious category ; and when the opening of the 
opera season necessitated her departure from that house, 
she went over to the Comedia, where she played with 
much power the part of Cora in La Criolla, an Italian 
version of M. Belot’s well-known drama, L’ Article 47. 
’ She also appeared in the Monsieur Alphonse and 

Princesse Georges of M. Dumas. The Zarzuela, too, 
was occupied for many weeks in the early part of the 
year by an excellent Italian opera-bouffe company, who 
played with great success La Fille de Madame Angot, 
Giroflé-Girofla, Le Pompon, Madame VArchiduc, 
La Belle Héléne, Barbe-Bleue, and other works of the 
French school. The opera season of 1877 presents no 
salient feature except the production of a new Spanish 
opera entitled Ledia, by Sefior Zubiaurre. The measure 
of success attained by it was rather due to a very 
praiseworthy desire to encourage native art than to its 
own real merits, and it may safely be predicted that 
Sefior Zubiaurre’s opera is not destined to gain Euro- 
pean fame. 

At the present moment the Madrid theatres are not 
very active, and are doubtless reserving their novelties 
for the fétes which will accompany the approaching 
marriage of the king. Meanwhile the Teatro Espaiiol 
has revived with good scenic appointments Don Juan 
Hartzenbusch’s fairy comedy, Los Polwos de la Madre 
Celestina, in which Seftor Fernandez delights the 
public by his favourite impersonation of Don Junipero. 
Madame Pauline Lucca is singing at the Teatro Real 
in La Favorita of Donizetti, and other operas. Ros- 
sini’s Otello was produced on Thursday, with Madame 
Borghi and Signora Tamberlik in the leding parts. 








IN NEW YORK. 


—1o2 —— 


HE Countess Bozenta, better known to the play- 
going world as Madame Modjeska, was welcomed 

to the stage of the Fifth-avenue Theatre, on the 22nd, 
by an assemblage, whose quality and number a princess 
might have regarded as flattering. Madame Modjeska 
is of medium height, is willowy and graceful, with 
mobile features, expressive eyes, is slightly emotional, 
and ha evidently been trained in the French school of 
dramatic art. Her voice is pleasant when not strained, 
but is not sonorous. She speaks with a strong accent, 
and compensates with gestures for deficiencies of speech, 





Occasionally she appears more artificial than natural, 
and her methods savour of the footlights rather than of 
the scenes in which she is the central figure. Such was 
the impression conveyed by her portraiture of Adrienne 
in Adrienne Lecouvreur, the play chosen for her intro- 
duction to New York. This may be regarded as the 
best in her répertovre, as she appears too experienced in 
stage matters to venture before the élite of this city in 
other than her chef-d’wuvre. There is a charm about 
her dialect and acting which fascinates, but her inter- 
pretation of Adrienne will not be likely to cause that 
of Rachel to be forgotten. Madame Modjeska evidently 
nursed her strength for the last act, and in the death 
scene elicited high admiration. “* That she is a superior 
actress,” says the New York Mercwry, “will be 
generally conceded, but that she is entitled to be 
regarded as a great actress is very questionable.” Mr. 
W. Burroughs failed to afford any idea of what Marshal 
Saxe was. Except his scarlet uniform, long boots and 
field sword, there was little about him to indicate that 
he represented a marshal of one of the first military 
powers of the period. 

When, as the Mercury remarks, a play receives its 
initial presentation at the Union-square Theatre, it is 
assured of an intellectual hearing and an intelligent 
verdict.. This is due to the recognised care evinced 
by the management in its selections and preparations, 
and in the excellence of the company assigned to its 
interpretation. It was, therefore, no surprise to find 
the auditorium brilliant with a numerous and interested 
attendance at the first performance of Man of Success 
on the 26th. The ‘play was presented in six acts, and 
if the second had been omitted the benefit would have 
been apparent. This act is devoted to two French 
local subjects, little understood in an English-speaking 
community, and its action breaks the interest of the 
story. The dialogue might also be condensed with 
advantage, although it is forcible and philosophical 
throughout. The Man of Success sacrifices every- 
thing—wife, children, home, and all that can make 
life happy—to achieve success. In fact, success is his 
god. M. Octave Feuillet has evidently devoted his 
abilities to portraying this selfish and unlovable 
character, which Mr. Coghlan interpreted with rigorous 
fidelity to the author’s idea, M. Feuillet does not dis- 
play the constructive ability of M. Sardou, and fre- 
quently the text becomes tedious for lack of action. 
The tone of the Man of Success is highly moral, and 
its lesson of life cannot fail to command appreciative 
recognition. Deprive it of the magnificent acting sup- 
plied by the Union-square company, and of the hand- 
some accessories, and a somewhat sombre skeleton re- 
mains. It cannot fail, however, to command intellec- 
tual interest, and may be regarded as appropriate to 
the patronage of this theatre. Mr. Polk and Miss Linda 
Dietz did very well with two unobtrusive véles, There 
can be no doubt that the Man of Success, revised and 
condensed, will prove attractive until its successor, Une 
Cause Célébre becomes ready for presentation. 

It is a long time since Shakspere received such a 
tribute as was accorded him at the Bowery Theatre on 
the 24th. His Richard III. was presented to what 
may be termed a delighted throng, which occupied 
every spare inch of the vast auditorium. In the words 
of the Mercury, it was appreciative to such an extent 
that its kindliness transcended the conventional rules 
of large assemblages. It became hilariously discussive 
regarding the star of the evening, and in its joyous 
appreciation it occasionally ventured to express its 
views in the familiar phrases of the day. “ Tra-la-la-la, 
George,” “Skip the gutter,” and other encouraging 
words of approval stimulated the noble impersonator 
of the crook-backed duke to the extreme limit of 
artistic effort. That such friendly interest was mani- 
fested by the public in George, the Count Johannes, 
excites little surprise. In fact, the appearance of the 
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distinguished nobleman was such as to command con- 
tinuous and irrepressible admiration. This scholar, 
counsellor, diplomat, and, as he is termed on the 
bills, “uncrushed tragedian,” filled the hearts of 
his auditors with gladness; and, although ribald 
jesters have sought to extract food for mirth in 
his genius, they have been compelled to admit that 
he has afforded one of the greatest stage treats of 
the period. He was vainly aided by the budding 
but yet undeveloped, histrionic talent of his niece and 
pupil, Miss Avonia Fairbanks, as Lady Anne. Rude 
and uncouth critics have discovered that, by comparison 
with the resplendence of the Count’s Richard, her idea 
of Lady Anne was somewhat murky and obscure. It 
could not have been otherwise, even if she had been a 
Siddons, or a Cushman. The popular intellect could 
not bear the strain of two magnificent portraitures in 
one play. 

Miss Fanny Davenport, after an absence from this 
city of over three months, reappeared at Booth’s 
Theatre as Rosalind, on the 22nd, to a satisfactory at- 
tendance. Her reception was exceedingly cordial, and 
only a slight mark on her nose remains to tell the story 
of her recent serious accident. Miss Davenport looked 
very charming in blue satin during the first act, and 
her figure was displayed to advantage in the subsequent 
change of dress. She has imparted more polish to her 
interpretation of Rosalind, and created a decided im- 
pression upon those present by her careful delivery and 
easy grace. For his benefit, on the 26th ult., Mr. 
Sothern appeared in David Garrick and A Regular Fia, 
the audience being very large. His farewell benefit 
was given on the 4th inst., when he was succeeded at 
the Park Theatre by Mr. Raymond. 





EN PASSANT. 


—_1o2— 


TP\HE Prince of Wales went to the Strand Theatre on 
Friday evening, and the Duke of Connaught to the 


Gaiety on Monday week and the Opera Comique last 
Wednesday. 


Ir is understood that in the coming session a motion in 
favour of establishing a national theatre, on the principle 
of the Théatre Frangais and the Odéon, will be brought 
forward in the House of Commons, 


Next year, while the Théatre Frangais is undergoing 


repairs, the company proposes to visit London. Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, in addition to acting, sculpturing, and 
painting, is learning English with characteristic assiduity, 
in order that she may play one or two Shaksperean parts 
in the original language. 


“You desire,” so writes Mr. Charles Reade to the 
secretary of the Dramatic Reform Association, “to 
improve the Drama. That can only be done to any great 
extent by shutting the door on dead authors and their 
pictures of small ages, and on journalists offering French 
pieces with a promise to puff them, and on harlots with 
money at their back but no talent, experience, nor persever- 
ance as actresses ; and by offering a good market to good 


authors with pictures of this great age and country, and to 
able actors and actresses.” 


M. Victorren Sarpovu’s new comedy was read by its 
author to the company of the Thédtre du Vaudeville on 
Saturday last. The piece is at present called Marcelle, not 
a very desirable title, perhaps, as it was once associated 





with a conspicuous dramatic failure. The cast includes 
Madame Blanche Pierson, M. Berton, Madame Céline 
Montaland, M. Delannoy, Mdlle. Bartet, and M. Parade. 


Last week Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt gave a dinner to 
M. Victor Hugo and no fewer than a hundred and fifty 
men of distinction in literature and art, at her house in the 
Avenue de Villars. 


THE people of Venice, who at first sought to find defects 
in Madame Patti’s singing in order to show their superiority 
to the Milanese, ultimately became enthusiastic and extra- 
vagant in their admiration of the great singer. In Genoa, 
where the Diva sung, first at the Paganini and then at the 
Doria Theatre, her triumph was equally complete. She is 
now singing at Florence, and the vast Pagliano Theatre is 
nightly filled to overflowing. 


Berore leaving Venice, Madame Patti gave the Brothers 
Vianelli a sitting for her photograph in two different 
costumes, one of them a long travelling paletot with a 
curious little hat on her head. A writer in the Milan 
Perseveranza who has seen these photographs says that 
they are capital likenesses, though they give the Diva 
a rather too youthful appearance. “ It is true,” he adds, 
“ that the photographs of the Brothers Vianelli far surpass 
all others in artistic taste, and in a delicacy and relievo 
which seem to arise from the special atmosphere of Venice, 
deeply impregnated with iodine.” 


Signor Satvini has every reason to be pleased with the 
way in which he has been received by his brother artists in 
Paris. For example, the sociétaires of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, in addition to repairing very frequently to the 
Théatre Italien, have presented him with a wreath inter- 
twined with ribands of the colours of France and Italy. 


Tue Duc d’Aumale and the Duc de Némours were pre- 
sent at the Folies Dramatiques on Saturday evening, when 
Les Cloches de Corneville was represented for the 225th 
time. 


MapameE Ni sson has left St. Petersburg for Vienna. 


M. Leo Détizes, the young French musical composer, 
has just returned to Paris from Austria, where the most 
flattering honours were heaped upon him. The Emperor 
decorated him with the order of Francis Joseph, accorded 
him an interview, and attended two performances of Sylvia. 


Tue following quaint story is told of Mr. M‘Cullough. 
There was a law in Boston against smoking in the street. 
The tragedian strutted about the city one day puffing at a 
cigar. Up walked the constable. ‘“ Guess you’re smokin’,” 
he said. “You'll pay two dollars, stranger.” “I ain’t 
smokin’,” was the quick response ; “ try the weed yourself ; 
it ain’t alight.” The constable took a pull at the cigar, 
and out came a long puff of white smoke. “Guess you'll 
pay me two dollars,” said Mr. M‘Cullough, quietly. “ Wal,” 
replied the constable, “I calc’late you’re considerable sharp. 
S’pose we liquor.” 


Mr. Barry Suttivan is well known to be an indefati- 
gable gentleman, but we were scarcely prepared for such 
an announcement as this :—“ Barry Sullivan as Macbeth, 
Hamlet, The Gamester, Claude Melnotte, Richelieu, and 
Richard III., Theatre Royal, Belfast, every evening during 
the week,” 


Tue libretto of Herr Wagner’s new opera, Parsifal, has 
been published. The story is too indecent to be told in 
these columns. 
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THE Figaro states a prolonged squabble between the 
director of the Madrid opera-house and the public in 
regard to the price of second seats renders it impossible for 
any artist who possesses self-respect to sing in the Spanish 
capital, for the public revenge themselves upon the 
manager by hissing the artists. Mdlle. Moisset and 
Mdlle. Belocca, who were insulted in this way last week, at 
once and very properly placed their resignations in the 
hands of the director, and have declined to sing again 
until peace can be restored. 


THE following were the receipts of the principal Paris 
theatres during the month of December: Opera, £10,000 ; 
Frangais, £7,600; Chatelet, £6,000 ; Vaudeville, £5,600 ; 
Variétés, £4,300; Folies-Dramatique, £4,200; Lyrique, 
£3,700 ; Porte Saint Martin, 3,600 ; Renaissance, £3,400 ; 
Palais Royal, £2,800 ; Gymnase, £1,800 ; Odéon, £1,600. 


Tue New York Times (which, by the way, is very 
complimentary to Zhe Theatre), laughs at the proposed 
Dramatic Reform Association. It criticises the several 
supporters. Here is an example of the style in which it 
does its ‘‘spiriting”: “As for Mr. Gladstone, he is a 
capital woodcutter, a clever political actor, and a ripe old 
scholar’; but he knows no more about dramatic art or the 
playgoing public, than he does about gin-cocktail, or terapin 
soup. The other day he went to a country theatre and 
saw Mr. Pennington play Hamlet. He was so delighted 
that he wrote Pennington a testimonial. Now Pennington 
had been the laughing-stock of London, but, in consequence 
of Gladstone’s praises, Chatterton brought him to Drury 
Lane, to play Charles II. in Wills’s London. A crowd 
of people went to see ‘Gladstone’s actor,’ and when poor 
Pennington began to be chivalrous and pathetic they 
roar ed with laughter.” 


Tue representation of Une Cause Célébre at the Porte 
Saint Martin, on Saturday night, was marked by an 
amusing incident. When the individual represented by 
M. Dumaine is convicted of his crime, on the testimony 
of his own son, and when the audience had fallen into 
a deep silence, a little boy in the balcony said to his 
father, in so loud a voice as to be heard all over the house, 
“Oh! papa, you may be sure that J shall never do such a 
thing as that !” 


Tuomas BappELEy, the comedian, was originally a cook 
and confectioner, and in his will left £100 Three Per Cents. 
for the purchase of a Twelfth-cake and wine, to be partaken 
of annually by the Drury Lane company in the green-room. 
The ceremony was duly gone through last week. Mr. 
Webster was to have taken the chair, but the death of 
his brother prevented his coming, and his place was taken 
by Mr. Fernandez. 


Mr. Joun 8. Crarke and Manager Goodwin, of the 
Walnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia, have been indulging 
in a quarrel. Mr. Goodwin, it is stated by Mr. Clarke, 
invested $12,500 in the theatre two years and a half ago, 
by advice of Mr. E. L. Davenport, and Mr. Clarke agreed 
to divide the net receipts of the house with him, and allow 
him to deduct a salary of $75 a week, on consideration of 
his acting as manager. Mr. Clarke claims that his partner 
is deficient in managerial experience, and has made no 
money. He said, in former times, the theatre cleared 
sometimes as much as $40,000 a year. Mr. Goodwin 
charges Mr. Clarke with endeavouring to run the theatre 
down in order to force him to retire. He had refused to 
play there, and intended opening the Alhambra Theatre 





for the purpose of running an opposition to him. Mr. 
Goodwin offers to leave if his $12,500 is returned, but no 
agreement to separate has yet been made. The affair is 
reported as adjusted for the time being. 


THE next paper of the Newest Shakspere Society, the 
Examiner states, will be devoted to proving that the ghost 
in Hamlet was none other than Fortinbras, on the ground 
that he was the only person who derived, or could derive, 
any advantage from the tragical events which ensued on 
his appearance. Tile fecit cwi prodest. 


“You will oblige me,” writes a correspondent from 
Essex, “ by inserting the letter enclosed in an early num- 
ber of your publication, as it refers to an important subject, 
too much overlooked, I doubt not, by many of your readers.” 
The letter enclosed was a sort of tract. 


Accorpine to the Japan Mail, it is probable that a 
Japanese play in all its integrity will be placed on the 
Paris boards, or some French play introducing Japanese 
characters, as an order has been forwarded to a French firm 
at Yokohama to purchase a number of the finest stage 
dresses that can be procured, and other theatrical appur- 
tenances, together with books of directions and illustrations 
of the setting of a Japanese stage, and the accessories 
required. 


THERE have been some excellent amateur performances 
at the Lyceum Theatre, Stafford. On one occasion 
A Lesson in Love was played, with Mrs. Monckton as 
Mrs. Sutherland, Sir Charles Young as Captain Freeman, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Wrottesley as Miss Winterberry. 


Last night a performance in honour of Moliére was to 
be given at the Comédie Frangaise. M. Charles Liolet had 
sent in for the occasion a piece called Le Mariage d’Alceste, 
but the committee, thinking that it deserved a better fate 
than to be represented once or twice and then put aside, 
will bring it out as a regular novelty. 


Noonan’s VARIETIES, a place of very inferior order 
in Philadelphia, was raided upon by the police on the 
21st as a nuisance and as a resort of bad characters. 
John ©. Noonan, the proprietor, was bailed in $1,000, 
ex-Alderman McColgan acting as his surety. Fifty-five 
persons on the stage and in the audience were captured, 
those on the former being seven women, four men, and a 
little girl. "With exception of the child and her mother, 
nearly all were held in $400 bail. Noonan told Alderman 
Carpenter, before whom he was arraigned, that if the police 
had come half an hour sooner they would have found the 
Mayor and Sheriff of a neighbouring city there. 


Somesopy asked a French composer what he thought of 
the score of a new opera. “Oh,” he replied, “it contains 
some very fine and some very novel things, Only the very 
fine things are not novel, and the novel things are not fine.” 


Mr. Barton Hitt, who, on appearing in London in 
Frou-frou, was described by Mr. Tom Taylor as “the 
tea-pot actor,” acquired by purchase from the late Laura 
Keene the right to play Owr American Cousin throughout 
the United States, and having purchased Brother Sam as 
well, appeared in that character, and as Lord Dundreary 
in the Eastern cities, but has abstained from using the 
plays since the return to America of Mr. Sothern. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. George Cobb, one of the 
oldest inhabitants of Brighton. ‘The son of a solicitor, he 
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was articled to his father in 1800, and pursued the legal 
profession for many years in London. One of his clients 
was Joseph Mallord William Turner. For many years 
Mr. Cobb was closely connected with the Brighton Theatre, 
of which he was the joint proprietor with Sir Thomas 
Clarges, the musical amateur. On the death of Sir 
Thomas his half-share was put up for auction. It was 
bought by Mr. Cobb, who from that time was the sole 
owner of the Brighton Theatre, until he sold it, in 1866, to 
Mr. Nye Chart. 


Tue Goethe Club, of New York, intend, at an early date, 
to offer a complimentary reception to Mr. Longfellow. It 
is understood that William Cullen Bryant is very anxious 
that such a reception should be given, and that Mr. Long- 
fellow should accept the compliment, and he has written an 
autograph letter, which will be presented to Mr. Long- 
fellow by a committee of the club at an early date. Should 
the invitation be accepted, the club intend to make the 
occasion one of the most memorable of the season. 


THE verdict awarding to Mr. Coe £1,035 by way of 
damages for his summary dismissal from the Haymarket 
Theatre was confirmed by the full Court of Exchequer ; 
but the defendants before yielding to the order of the 
Court, were determined to submit the case for the opinion 
of a higher tribunal. The plaintiff, regarding this pro- 
ceeding as vexatious, made an application on Friday, the 
first day of Hilary Sittings, to the High Court of West- 
minster, with the view of compelling the first-named 
defendant to find security for costs, which, together with 
the damages, would in the ordinary course have been paid 
to the plaintiff. It was, however, to no purpose, and the 
appeal will come on in the usual course, 


Mr. Freperick Dewar, as stated in our last issue, 
died on the 7th inst., under exceptionally painful circum- 
stances. He first played in London, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, in 1860. He was the original Tom Stylus in 
Society, at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and his Captain 
Crosstree, in Mr. Burnand’s burlesque of Black-Eyed Susan, 
was, as all playgoers must remember, an original and 
mirth-moving performance. The last character he repre- 
sented was Angus M‘Alister in Ungaged. 


An old gentleman, who was once intimate with 
Washington Irving, says, that one day, twenty years 
ago, he found some men at work on a tract of land 
adjoining Sleepy Hollow, and hearing one of them ad- 
dressed as Van Tassel, and thinking of his friend Irving’s 
legend of Sleepy Hollow, he inquired of this man if he 
knew Katrina Van Tassel. “Why,” said the man, “I 
ought to know her; she is my aunt Kate.” Some refer- 
ence being made by the gentleman to Irving's story of her 
courtship, the man said, indignantly, “Has that Wash. Irving 
been writing lies about my Aunt Kate?” 


Mr. Joun Lorp plays in Money at the Globe matinée on 
Saturday. We hope to be able to say, “ 7rahimur laudis 
studio, et optimus quisque maxime gloria ducitur.” 


Mr. Wysrow Rosertsoy, alluding to the poor show of 
fish at the Aquarium, says: “ Beggar that I am, I am even 
poor in—tanks.” 

RECENTLY a versatile comedian went to sleep in the stalls 
at the Surrey Theatre, and some pluvial genius emptied 
upon his devoted head a half-a-pint of Bass. Well,” 


said Mr. Holland, “your reception is ’ale if it isn’t 
hearty.” 


“ Bitter o’er the flowers” that Mdlle. D’Anka declined 
to pay for, Mr, Wills, the florist, discharged his “ bubbling 








venom,” by county-courting that lady for the sum of £26, 
which, with costs, Mdlle. D’Anka was condemned to pay. 
“ Wills to do” is not so easy, “and there’s an end on’t.” 


A PROPERTY-MAN is so called on the lucus a non prin- 
ciple, that he is seldom a man of property. 


Mr. Ausery and a lesser light were having a “word 
combat.” Said the lesser light, “‘ Your repartees are dull, 
Albery ; your weapons want sharpening.” ‘‘ Not a bit of 
it,” replied Albery ; “the bluntest pin does to run into 
soft butter.” This is quite as good as anything in Mr. 
Albery’s comedies. 


Mr. D’Oytey Carte has engaged Mr. Forbes to give 
lectures on his experiences as a war correspondent. The 
terms are not stated—perhaps Mr. Forbes has Carte 
blanche. At any rate, we hope that the enterprising 
impressario’s expectation will not prove to be a Chidteau de 
Carte. 


Mr. Forses has so extensive a knowledge of strategy, 
that he is capable of leading an army in the field. Like 
Ariel, he should “ be correspondent—to command.” 


Sr. Ciarre is a name that suggests a church, not a 
theatre. St. Clair of the aisles, to wit. 


THERE are all kinds of rumours as to the salary that Mr. 
Mapleson pays to Pongo Redivivus. One thing is certain, 
and that is that he gets “ monkeys’ allowance—more kicks 
than halfpence,” a kick, according to the slang dictionary, 
being a sixpence. 


Anp as the gravedigger in Hamlet says, “a tanner will 
last you nine years,” so Pongo Redivivus must be on the 
high foad to fortune, 


Messrs. Gatti have secured the services of the Paynes’ 
for next year’s pantomime at Covent Garden. Happiness— 
pantomimic happiness—cannot be described as “ exemption 
from Payne.” 


So the officers of the Guards object to Mr. Bentham’s 
accurate make-up in the Sorcerer. If they had objected 
that it is not usual for an officer in the Guards—or even 
of a “numbered regiment,” as these spoilt soldiers oppro- 
briously dub their brethren of the line—to moon about 
the country in full Jevée dress, we should not have been 
surprised. ‘Time was,” but no longer is, when Guards- 
men were noted for “ uniform courtesy.” 


A PRIVATE box. A lesson in “the noble art.” 


An old illusion has been revived at the Egyptian Hall. 
Every evening Mr. Maskelyne cuts off Mr. Cooke’s head. 
As Sir Charles Coldstream says, ‘‘ There’s nothing in it.” 


Mr. FrepERIcK WEBSTER, whose death was announced 
last week, at one time gave lessons in elocution to the late 
Lord Lytton. 


Tuere is no truth in the report that the husband of the 
popular and fascinating lessee of the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre is engaged upon a History of the United State. 


THERE is no doubt that Diplomacy is a great success. 
We should be gratified, for it is not often that a triumph is 
scored for English Diplomacy. 


Tue privileged persons who celebrate Twelfth Night in 
the green-room of Drury Lane Theatre assert that they are 
Baddeley treated. 


Fe.ix, the clown at the Alexandra Palace Circus, has 
been fined three pounds odd for an assault upon one 
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Brushfield. A circus clown who assumes the name of 
Felix should “go the whole hog,” and assume the Arctic 
appellation, Boothia Felix. 


Mr. LasoucueEre allows bonnets to be worn in the 
balcony-stalls at the Queen’s Theatre, but not in the 
orchestra stalls. It would puzzle a more experienced man- 
milliner than Mr. Labouchere to explain the difference 
between a bonnet of the period and the turban that is now 
generally worn at theatres. The male sex is more favoured, 
and hats in abundance—‘ bad hats” —are to be seen in the 
stalls at most theatres. 


THE announcements of Mr. Byron’s new comedy at the 
Globe are anything but complimentary. They read—‘‘A 
Fool and his Money—Mr. J. L. Toole.” 
if a few more of the profession were fools with their money 
after prudent Mr. Toole’s fashion. 


Mr. Ho.wtinesHeap’s success with The Grasshopper 
should embolden him to write a sequel, and call it Zhe 
Counter-Jumper. There is no lack of ‘“‘ walking gentlemen” 
who would look the part to the life. 


Sicnor Tatso (Mr. Brennan) has a magnificent tenor 
voice, but he has yet much to learn as an actor. On the 
first night of L’Ombra, at Her Majesty’s, a quotation from 
the fourth scene of the third act of Macbeth was on every- 
body’s lips. 

Mr. Burcoyne, the boat-builder, is paying a graceful 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Frank Talfourd, the son of 
the author of Jon, by naming his pleasure-boats and steam- 
launches after the productions of that entertaining writer. 
The Atalanta is already afloat. 


Tue Bells and Charles I. will be played alternately with 
the Lyons Mail at the Lyceum for a few weeks, previous to 
the appearance of Mr. Irving as Louis XI. 


Mr. Byron’s new comedy will be brought out at the 
Globe to-morrow night. 


So great has been the success of the Sorcerer, that the 
Comedy Opera Company (Limited) has commissioned 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan to write another work of a 


similar character, to be delivered about March next. The 
Sorcerer continues to draw crowded houses. 
Mr. JosepH Harron’s latest novel, The (Queen of 


Bohemia (dramatised by Mr. Albery and the author), is 
already out of print. A second edition is in the press. 
The drama, we understand, departs somewhat from the 
lines of the story ; but the comedy element is sufficiently 
maintained. 

Mr. W. G. WILLs is engaged upon a dramatic version of 
The Vicar of Wakefield for the Court Theatre. Mr. Hare 
will represent the Vicar. 


Messrs. AtBery and Cellier’s new piece for the Opera 
Comique, The Spectre Knight, will most probably be pro- 
duced on Saturday week. 

WE are pleased to learn that Miss Eastlake is recovering 
from her severe illness, but it will be some little time before 
she is able to resume her duties at the Criterion. 


Mr. Cuartes Wynpuam has returned from Paris, laden 
with novelties, and has resumed his part in the Pink 
Dominos. 


Mr. Bentuam will shortly leave the Opera Comique. 


Mr. Freperick Maccase is about to take his farewell 
of Newcastle, and will eventually retire into private life in 
Australia, after making a tour of thé United Kingdom. 


It would be well 


Miss Auice May is about to leave the Opera Comi<jue, 
for the Philharmonic Theatre, where Genéviéve de Brabant 
is to be revived. Her place in the Sorcerer is filled by 
Miss Ware. 


Miss Harriet Coveney, having sprained her ankle, 
has been unable for some nights to appear in the Drury 
Lane pantomime, Miss Stembridge takes her place. 


THE performance to be given at the Comédie Frangaise, 
in commemmoration of the retirement of M. Bressant, is 
fixed for the 27th February. 


Last Saturday evening Madame Judic left Paris for 
Monte Carlo, where she is to give three performances. 
The first was fixed for yesterday evening. 


M. Léon Escupier, we regret to state, has been dan- 
gerously ill. 


M. Havanzier will shortly reproduce Guillaume Tell, 
with a new tenor, M. Sellier, as Arnold. La Muette de 
Portici is also in rehearsal at the Opera. 


AN operetta is in rehearsal at the Palais Royal. It 
bears the title of Actéon, and the principal parts will be 
undertaken by Mdlle. Hading, and M. Montbars. The 
music is by M. Francis Chassaigne, 


M. Pavut Desuayes has been engaged at the Théatre 
Historique to fill a part in the Ballon Morel, by M. F. 
Dugué. 

Mo.te. Lécautt, of the Gymnase, is going to St: 
Petersburg. 


Miss MinnrzE Watton and her husband, Mr. F. Lyster, 
arrived lately in San Francisco from Australia. Both are 
engaged for the new season at the California Theatre. 


At the close of the second act of Won at Last, at 
Wallack’s, on the 21st, Miss Rose Coghlan fainted in the 
violent scene between Grace Fleming and Tracey. The 
audience were unaware of this, and called for her. Mr. 
Montague came before the curtain and announced the fact, 
saying that she would shortly revive and appear, in the next 
act. And she did. 


THE cosmopolitan character of New York is well il- 
lustrated in the fact, that in addition to the English- 
speaking theatres in that city, there are now open two 
theatres devoted to the German and two to the French 
drama. The newspapers of New York show the existence 
of a still more varied constituency, for there are papers 
published in German, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Hebrew, Welsh, and Irish. 








M. SARDOU AND MR. LABOUCHERE. 


Oe 


HE production of a version of M. Victorien 
Sardou’s Patrie, under the title of Fatherland, 
at the Queen’s Theatre, has led to a noteworthy protest 
on the part of the French dramatist in the columns of 
a contemporary. M. Sardou, who may be justly re- 
garded as the first living dramatist in Europe, speaks of 
Fatherland as “ une prétendue adaptation ” of Patrie, 
and further contemptuously alludes to the English play 
as “ cette monstreuse et ridicule parodie de ma piéce.” 
His grievance he formulates as follows :—- 
“ Je trouve bien surprenant déja que l’on se soit permis de pro- 
duire sur la scéne Anglaise cette adaptation nouvelle, sans méme 


faire aupres de moi une démarche dictée par la simple courtoisie. 
“ Mais ce qui me it d’une audace et d’une indécence inouies, 





c'est que l’on ait le front d’accoler mon nom sur l’affiche.” 
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Discourtesy and unheard-of impudence are harsh 
charges, though they are of an order to which Mr. 
Labouchere has probably not seldom been compelled 
to reply; and his answer, which must in all fairness 
be recorded, may thus be summarised. The English 
adapter, then, or the employer of that adapter, holds 
that M. Sardou has no tangible ground for complaint. 
It seems that just before the production of Fatherland, 
at the Queen’s, Mr. M. L. Mayer, as M. Sardou’s agent, 
appeared on the scene with an attempted injunction, 
when it was pointed out to him, doubtless with great 
glee, that for many reasons the French author has 
forfeited his right to be heard on the subject. In the 
first place, he was said to have failed to comply with 
the statutory obligations needed to secure his inter- 
national copyright ; in the second, he was said to have 
sold the English right in his play to Mrs. Rousby, when 
he had no such right to dispose of; in the third place, 
the piece had already been performed in London and the 
provinces; and lastly, the period during which the 
international copyright would last— five years—ex- 
pired long ago. So far, Mr. Labouchere certainly 
appears to have a good deal the best of the legal 
position, and so he is able to triumphantly proceed 
to retaliation by suggesting that if any one has the 
right to feel aggrieved it is Mrs. Rousby. 

It is possible that many who have noted the particu- 
lars of this little dispute will be inclined to sympathise 
with M. Sardou, whether he be technically right or 
wrong. We are apt to have a lurking conviction that 
come what may an author should have control during 
his life over the children of his imagination; and we 
feel for him in his disgust when his name is connected 
against his will with what he considers a monstrous and 
ridiculous parody of his fine drama. The retort of Mr. 
Labouchere, concerning the coarseness of some of the 
original dialogue, and the long seven acts, naturally goes 
for very little, for the French dramatist can scarcely be 
expected to take the English financier’s word for the 
fact that “the adaptation follows the original as closely 
as is consistent with the exigencies of the English 
stage.” We know indeed that on this point many of 
the London critics disagree entirely with the lessee of the 
Queen’s Theatre, and inveigh loudly against many of the 
alterations of Patrie which have been thought necessary 
for Fatherland. But our sympathy for the French 
playwright must not lead us to forget that as 
a matter of business, though not as a question 
of art, the dispute leaves Mr. Labouchere 
practically in the right, at any rate until his statement 
of facts can be contradicted. M. Sardou complains that 
his name is attached, without his consent, to an inade- 
quate version of his drama; but he would certainly 
have still more reason to complain if no reference had 
been made to his authorship of Patrie, and there is 
obviously no discourtesy in such a reference when made. 
It would seem that any one now has a right to make 
any English hash of Patrie which he likes; and if this 
be so, M. Sardou has no business to cry out because he 
does not happen to care for the dish prepared out of his 
materials. If he wanted to avoid the probability ofa 
parody on his piece being presented in London, he 
should have managed to secure his international copy- 
right in the first instance and have sold it, as he has 
done in the case of Dora, to some one who would employ 
acompetent adapter. For the credit of English author- 
ship we may regret that any French dramatist should have 
to characterise our English handiwork as M. Sardou 
characterises Fatherland. We do not like to think 
that our insular touch is held to be destructive to art. 
We are not proud to know that our dramatic capa- 
bilities are judged, in the country which gives the 
theatrical lead to Europe, by the result of the Reece 
and Farnie method of spoiling plays, like Les Exiles, 
or by the outcome of a Laboucherean process of 
“ purification” applied to Patrie. We cannot be 





proud of these efforts; we may indeed be as heartily 
ashamed of them as M. Sardou himself could wish; 
but we cannot admit that they are either discourteous, 
or, whilst the law stands as it does now, are in any way 
illegitimate. 








BOUFFE. 





AZLITT, writing in The Times of the retirement 
of John Philip Kemble, said that, in partings 
with old public favourites, there was something ex- 
ceedingly affecting. “They teach us,” he said, “the 
shortness of human life, and the vanity of human 
pleasures. Our associations of admiration and delight 
with theatrical performers are among our earliest re- 
collections—among our last regrets. They are links 
that connect the beginning and the end of life to- 
gether ; their bright and giddy career of popularity 
measures the arch that spans our brief existence.” 
Some such reflections must have occurred to many of 
the large audience which assembled at the Opéra 
Comique, in Paris, on Thursday last, when Bouffé took 
final leave of the stage. More than fifty years ago 
he was known as one of the best “old men” and 
character actors on the stage, and if, like Polier and 
Vernet, his not unworthy rivals in the same field, he 
failed to secure a position at the Comédie Frangaise, 
the cause was to be referred rather to professional 
jealously than to a want of the necessary ability. 
Bouffé, indeed, was the Robson of his day, with much 
of Robson’s power to make an audience laugh or cry. 

The story of Bouffé’s career may be briefly related. 
He was born of very poor parents towards the end of 
1800, and at an early age became an actor by profes- 
sion. Having favourably distinguished himself in 
Doyen’s troupe, whose staple commodity was panorama 
dramatique, he was engaged at the Théatre de la 
Gaité, where, thanks to the excellent opportunity 
afforded him in Le Pawvre Berger and Le Pauwvre de 
?Hétel Dieu, he laid the first foundations of his reputa- 
tion. Migrating from the Boulevard du Temple to the 
Nouveautés, he played a variety of old men, and the 
completeness with which he identified himself with 
each character, was a matter of almost general remark. 
In or about 1833, after an unfortunate visit to London, 
he went tothe Gymnase. Michel Perrin, Les Vieux 
Péchés, Le Bouffon du Prince, La Fille de VAvare, 
Le Gamin de Paris, Pauvre Jacques, and Les Enfants 
de Trowpe were among the pieces in which he 
appeared at that theatre. His performance in the 
Gamin de Paris gave him a place in the first rank 
of French comedians. Nothing more distinct from the 
vieillards he had heen accustomed to represent was to 
be imagined, and no doubt, the street Arab life he had 
led in his early life, enabled him to impart a good 
deal of deep but appropriate colour to the picture. 
Soon afterwards, in consequence of a quarrel with M. 
Poirson, he passed to the Variétés, and thence to the 
Porte St. Martin. Returning to the Variétés, he 
appeared as the Abbé Galant and Jean le Toqué, 
characters which have always been associated with his 
name. Some years ago he informally withdrew from 
the stage, but, since then, has occasionally appeared at 
morning performances in aid of the funds of charitable 
institutions. 

M. Bouffé was, undoubtedly, one of the most con- 
summate artists who have adorned the French stage. 
He was both pathetic and humorous in a high degree, 
and from his earliest years had been accustomed to 
observe the tempers and passions around him. Indeed, 
the workings of a naturally powerful mind and the 


| fruits of patient study were always apparent in his 
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performances, which will not soon be forgotten by those 
who had the good fortune to witness them. In humour, 
perhaps, he was more successful than in pathos, although 
his pathos brought tears to the eyes of persons not 
usually given to the melting mood. In depicting 
ludicrous distress or astonishment, he would drop the 
right side of his mouth with an irresistibly comic 
effect, and there was often a little world of meaning 
in the mere toss of his head or the glance of 
his eye. It remains to be added, that, not- 
withstanding the attentive observation of human 
nature to which we have referred, his effects invariably 
seemed to have been unpremeditated. Few actors have 
known so well how to conceal their art, to give an 
appearance of spontaneity to what has been to them a 
matter of anxious study and preparation for some time. 
His acting, too, was as naturally true as the conditions 
of stage representation will allow. He had the moral 
courage to discard adventitious effect, to be faithful to 
his vocation—the number of such actors is not legion. 





SHAKSPERE IN FRANCE. 


——+oe-——— 


yp author of Their Majesties’ Servants, Dr. Doran, 
contributes to the current number of the Vine- 
teenth Century a very readable article under this head- 
ing. Up to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, he says, Shakspere was unknown in France. 
To whom are we to ascribe the honour of having 
introduced him to the Frenci ? Was it the English- 
man who visited France and lived at Blois? Or 
the great Frenchman who visited England and 
lodged in Maiden-lane? It was not Addison. He had 
no feeling of homage for Shakspere. Bracketing the 
latter with Lee, it was Mr. Addison’s opinion that “ in 
these authors the affectation of greatness often hurts 
the perspicuity of style.” It is doubtful if Addison 
admitted Shakspere to an honourable place among dra- 
matic poets at all. The general voice awards the merit 
to Voltaire; but the acclaim is ill-founded. Destouches, 
while in London, translated a few scenes of the Tempest, 
but they were not addressed to the public, and there is 
reason to believe that even before Destouches a ventu- 
rous French hand or two had tried its cunning on a 
scene or so of Shakspere; but, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the French public were as ignorant of our 
national poet as if he had never existed. Voltaire, 
when back in France, praised him with no better motive 
than that of twitting his countrymen with their ignor- 
ance. When their admiration was aroused by passages 
to which he had referred, his jealous temper was 
alarmed, and he declared that such passages were pearls 
indeed, but the only pearls that were to be found by 
scraping on the English dunghill. The next name that 
seems to have right with it is the amiable and clever 
Ducis ; but Ducis only held Shakspere as it were by the 
hand, hesitating to introduce him, half afraid whether 
the company would welcome or repel the noble stranger. 
Ducis was of the school of Voltaire, a school which in- 
sisted on a religious observance of the impossible 
unities. It was the object of Ducis to unite the system 
of Voltaire with the subjects taken by Shakspere, and 
thereby to win the admiration of the French people for 
Voltaire’s “ barbarian.” It was the singular fortune of 
Ducis to succeed as long as he devoted himself to ren- 
dering his countrymen in some degree familiar with 
Shakspere. 

Hamlet appeared in 1769. How far it differs from 
the original may soon be indicated. Hamlet, visited 
by the ghost (which does not appear before the audi- 
ence), undertakes to revenge the murder, but is unable 





to muster the moral courage necessary for his purpose. 
The Queen, in an interview with her son, confesses that 
she was privy to the crime, and nearly faints at the 
sight of an urn in which the ashes of the murdered 
King have been placed. Then comes a sort of civil 
war, the murderer raising the people, and the Queen 
revealing to the soldiery the crime of which he has 
been guilty. The murderer kills himself, as also does 
the Queen; and Heaven and the murdered King are 
avenged. After this, we need hardly add that the 
meaning of Shakspere’s Hamlet was completely missed 
by the French adapter. Next came Romeo and Juliet, 
similarly defaced. 

Four years after this, the real, genuine introducer of 
Shakspere to France appeared in Pierre le Tourneur. 
This gentleman, born in 1736, was in 1776 one of the 
secretaries or ‘ Monsieur,” afterwards Louis the 
Eighteenth. It may be mentioned, by the way, that 
M. le Tourneur also introduced to his countrymen 
Young in his “ Night Thoughts,” and Hervey in his 
“ Meditations among the Tombs,” two grave works 
which were enthusiastically received by the gayest of 
nations. In 1776 M. le Tourneur presented to the 
public his first instalment of an intended complete 
translation of Shakspere. It consisted of two volumes. 
In a preface, the translator spoke of the English poet 
as the most potent genius of the Drama that the world 
had ever seen. The assertion was not made for the 
first time, but it fell like a thunderbolt on Voltaire, 
who had his own idea as to where France might find 
the most powerful of dramatic geniuses; and on the 
Academy, whose members were too ready to believe as 
Voltaire directed them. Voltaire’s rage first found 
expression in a hysterical letter to D’Argental. “ Have 
you read,” he says, “ the two volumes of this wretch, in 
which he dares to impose Shakspere on us as the sole 
model of true tragedy?” Voltaire sounded the call to 
battle in other directions. The trumpet-blast was 
responded to by La Harpe and D’Alembert. War was 
declared against “Gilles” Shakspere and “ Pierrot 
le Tourneur.” Voltaire’s famous letter to the Academy, 
written as he was almost dying, and read in 
his unavoidable absence, created an immense sensa- 
tion. Le Tourneur, aided by Catuelan and Fon- 
taine Malherbe, and supported by the public, went on 
with the translation, which was completed in twenty 
octavo volumes in 1783.. It is indeed far from perfect ; 
there were difficulties the translators could not sur- 
mount; and they were occasionally as unhappy in 
their avoiding as in their encountering them. Never- 
theless, Le Tourneur rendered an immense service to 
Shakspere and to France. As a nation, France was, 
up to this time, completely ignorant of Shakspere ; 
even Paris had learnt nothing from Ducis of Shakspere’s 
method or manner. The French learnt something of 
both from Le Tourneur, who also conveyed to his 
countrymen some idea of the audacity with which the 
genius of our Drama accomplished his sublime effects. 
M. le Tourneur did more; he loosened the hold of 
classical tragedy on France, he was the originator of 
that revolution which culminated in triumph years 
later, when a play of Shakspere, literally translated, 
was first acted, and successfully acted, on the French 
stage. Moreover, the Le Tourneur translation of 
Shakspere kept its ground—nay, keeps its ground ; for 
the Guizot edition of Shakspere in French, which ap- 
peared in 1824,in thirteen octavo volumes, is only a 
revision and correction of the work of the first French 
translator, who died in 1788, five years after he gave 
the last of the twenty volumes by himself and his staff 
to France. 

The King Lear of Ducis was first played in 1783. 
He had wept over the king’s sorrows, when his mother 
read the original play aloud to the family circle, in his 
boyhood. He saw the tears of the reader also falling 
freely ; he had again been subdued to tears when com- 
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posing his own piece out of the noble materials of 
Shakspere’s. In the French Lear there is only an 
episode from the Lewr of Shakspere. The old king is 
suffering from the cruelty of two of his daughters and 
the absence of the youngest. With the recovery of the 
latter he is restored to reason and happiness. He may 
be said to be the sole “ character” in the play, but Lear 
was acted by Bizard, whose power to compel tears was 
marvellous. There were little phrases in the piece that 
were as universally applauded. ‘C’est le sort d’un roi 
d’étre souvent trompé,” was one of these. In recognis- 
ing the truth of it, the loyal audience pitied the 
monarch whom they loved. Curiously enough, when the 
words, “ En révolutions l’Angleterre est féconde,” fell 
on the ears of the audience, they heard them with the 
satisfaction of those who hear of ills from which they 
consider themselves exempt. ‘ There was no idea in 
the public minds,” says Dr. Doran, “of what was 
coming on French Monarchy. In 1784, Ducis tried 
his hand on Macbeth. There is something supremely 
droll in his method of adapting that grandest of 
English tragedies (where inexorable fate impels the 
reluctant yet ambitious hero) to the more delicate 
sense of the French stage and public.- Ducis had not 
dared to introduce a visible and speaking ghost into 
Hamlet. The spirit was only supposed to be seen. 
In Macbeth the witches are altogether indispensable. 
Where is destiny if their irresistible sorcery does not 
bind, fetter, and drive their victim ? Ducis recognised the 
indispensability, but his courage gave way. He dreaded 
the scoffers and laughers, yet he felt the inevitable 
necessity of overshadowing his Macbeth by fate of some 
sort or another. Accordingly, he brought a single 
witch from stormy Scandinavia, and settled her among 
the Highland crags, there to rule the elements 
and shape the ways of men in accordance with her 
wicked will. Her name is Iphyctone. She is very 
much heard of, especially through her thunders and 
other means of disturbance, in which Frédegonde 
(the French Lady Macbeth) affects to read com- 
mands of the gods which she is bound to obey. 
The next attempt of Ducis to familiarise his country- 
men with the subjects which Shakspere had treated 
dramatically, was made in 1791, when he produced 
his Jean Sans-terve. With his King John in five 
acts his audience had no sympathy. All the interest 
ceased with the death of Arthur. This induced the 
author to recast the play. He compressed it into three 
acts, in which Hubert is the principal character. The 
only touch of Shakspere communicated by Ducis to his 
audience is in the scene between the King and Hubert, 
when John suggests to him the cruel disposal of the 
legitimate heir to the throne. Finally we arrive at 
the last and perhaps greatest success of Ducis in fitting 
Shakspere to the unity-system of Voltaire. His Othello 
was acted, for the first time, in 1792. Talma played 
the Moor ; Mdlle. Desgarcins, Hédelmone (Desdemona). 
In this version Ducis drew nearer to Shakspere, and 
left Voltaire and his system farther behind than he had 
ever done before. But there were things for which he 
could not bring his courage to the sticking-place. He 
was convinced that the gentle-hearted audiences of 
1792 would never bear the presence of such a wretch 
as Iago (Pesara in the French play). Consequently, 
to the audience, Iago wears the guise of the truest 
possible friend to Othello and all humanity in general. 
When his villainy is made apparent, it is in his absence, 
and he is never allowed to appear again, as the feelings 
of the audience would certainly be too much for him 
and themselves. Again, “the handkerchief!” This 
was not to be thought of. How could such a sug- 
gestive word as “ mouchoir ” ever be uttered in a French 
tragedy? Impossible! The substitute is costly and 
awkward—a wreath of diamonds! Then the dénoue- 
ment! Ducis went so far as to make Othello stab 
Desdemona at the side of her bed; the smothering her 





under her own pillow seemed too vulgarly horrible to 
be thought of for a moment. Ducis was not aware that 
Shakspere’s expedient was a refining of the original 
method which he found in the old novel, where the 
Moor beats his lady’s brains out with a couple of sand- 
bags! The dagger might have been borne with, but 
to plunge it into a lady by the side of her own bed 
looked too much like a common-place murder. The 
audience rose against it, and this tragedy (with a 
comedy dénowement) continued popular for one gene- 
ration at least. At last Alfred de Vigny translated the 
play word for word ; the word “ mouchoir ” was bravely 
uttered without the French Melpomene going into fits ; 
and Shakspere got a secure footing on the French 
stage. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


——1+oe— 


THE DRAMATISATION OF NOVELS. 


To the Editor of Tur Turatre. 


tees Era and Truth in their retrospects of the year describe 

Liz, or That Lass o’ Lowrie's, as the best drama of the past 
season. No modern work, in my memory, has received warmer 
critical commendation. Neither my partner in the adaptation 
of Mrs. Burnett’s novel, nor myself, take more than second-hand 
credit to ourselves for the excellence of the drama. Our success 
lies in the strength of the novelist’s story, and the flesh and blood 
reality of her characters. Clearing the ground thus of the possi- 
bility of a charge of vanity, I ask permission to disagree with 
your premisses in regard to dramatised novels, and at the same 
time to claim for Ziz its fair record of success in the history of 
the plays of 1877. 

It is surprising to find The Theatre—usually so wise and well- 
informed—treating “dramatised novels” as failures, when their 
success is rather the rule than the exception. I call to witness 
The Jealous Wife, The Colleen Bawn, The Woman in White, 
Henry Dunbar, Ought We to Visit Her, East Lynne,and The Turn 
of the Tide. Many of Shakspere’s plays are “ dramatised versions of 
novels.” French playwrights, who are so much esteemed in 
England, find some of their most effective plots in novels. If 
you wished to select our illustration to throw discredit upon your 
theory of the non-success of “ dramatised novels,” you could not 
have hit upon a better example than That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 


JosrePH Hatton. 


Garrick Club, January 6th, 1878. 


“SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS.” 


As you have thought it worth while to criticise a lecture 
which I gave three months ago to a working men’s club 
in this parish, will you allow me to tell your readers that the 
lecture is now printed complete, and can be obtained from the 
Women’s Printing Society, 21n, Great College-street, West- 
minster, price 2d. 

I am quite willing that your readers should be the judges 
between me and your critic, when they have seen the whole 
lecture and the correspondence which I have printed with it. 
I am confident that a large majority of them will agree with 
me, that, while it is our duty to encourage, in every possible 
way, the highest dramatic art, it would be absurd to deny 
that there are other good amusements, besides dramas, to be 
sought for and found on the stage. 


Srewart D, Heapiam, 


135, Waterlow Buildings, Bethnal Green, E. 
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EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


Yearly Subscription, Post-free, 15s. 2d., Payable in Advance. Post 
Office Orders to be made Payable to Messrs. Wyman & Sons, 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
To the Publishers of “ THE THEATRE,” 
81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


Gentlemen,—Please to place my Name on your List of 
Subscribers to “THE THEATRE,” for Twelve Months, for 
which I enclose 15s, 2d. 


TRON. vlbeticldbareasmcsnes Canes on 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The Theatre, a new and excellent critical journal, projected by a 
protégé and friend of the late John Oxenford.”—New York Times 
(US.) 

“The Theatre, a brightly-written and exceedingly well-con- 
ducted dramatic newspaper ..... is very successful in gaining 
early information in theatrical matters.”—The Figaro. 

“We wish our contemporary every success.”—The Tatler. 

“ The Theatre, a critical review, price 3d., is the representative 
organ of the theatrical world at home and abroad. It is full of 
able criticisms and theatrical gossip, and is evidently sustained by 
a staff of unmistakable ability. It deserves, as we have little 
doubt it will command, success.”—Kent County News. 

“ The Theatre is a weekly critical review, which has just com- 
pleted the first six months of its existence. It is a capital class 

aper; well edited, bold, and straightforward in its criticisms, 
led with interesting matters relating to histrionic doings at home 
and abroad; and although a new venture, it fills up a gap in the 
rank of literary journals, and deserves, as we heartily wish it, a 
permanent success.”—Leigh Chronicle. 

“The Theatre is well printed, contains some excellent articles on 
the drama, a concise summary of all matters interesting to ad- 
mirers of the stage, and is a capital medium between those 
interested in the histrionic art."—Craven Herald. 

“ A capital paper of its class—full of theatrical matters at home 
and abroad, and written with ample knowledge and great spirit. 
We should think it would be welcome to all interested in ‘the 
theatre.’”—Chatham News. 

“Filled with interesting matter of a critical character... . 
Edited by a smart pen. . . . The Theatre keeps us well abreast 
of the histrionic doings in all parts of the civilised world. ”— 
St. Leonards and Hastings Gazette. 

One of the newest and brightest of weekly journals devoted to 
the chronicling of all interesting matters connected with the stage 
and the histrionic art generally is The Theatre. It is well edited, 
and its articles evince keen critical perception of no mean order. 
The gossipy morceaux, headed “ En Passant,” are racy and amusing. 
We most cordially wish our lively contemporary the success it 
certainly deserves.— Monmouthshire Beacon. 

We are glad to observe that The Theutre is rapidly gaining 
ground as an organ of dramatic and musical criticism. It is 
precisely the kind of paper that has for years been required, 
compact in form, well printed, and containing each week a number 
of independent and well-written articles on all subjects of interest 
connected with theatrical art at home and abroad.—Le Follet. 

“This is a paper that devotes its pages to all matters connected 
with the stage. It fills a most important part, keeping the public 
thoroughly posted up in all the business appertaining to the 
histrionic art, not only in London and the provinces, but in all the 
important capitals in Europe and America, and even in Aaliartus. 
It contains very interesting papers.”"— Cambridge Express. 

“ Any one perusing this unique and well-printed journal would 
be completely ‘posted up’ in theatrical matters all over the 
world.”—Stratford-upon-Avon Herald, 
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Bills of the Play. . 





HE MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


This Evening and Friday next, Jan. 18, 
Flotow’s Opera 
L’OMBRA (The Phantom). 
Messrs. Talbo and George Fox; Miss 
Purdy and Mdlle. Bauermeister. 

Thursday and Saturday next, Jan. 17 & 19, 
Wallace's Opera, 
MARITANA. 

Messrs. George Perren, F. H. Celli, 
Wilson, Thompson, H. Cushing, and Signor 


Franceschi; Mesdames Rose Hersee, Sharp, 
and Miss Palmer. 


Doors open at 7, commence at 7.30. 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


At 7, 
BREAKING THE SPELL. 
At 7.45, 

PUSS IN BOOTS. 

Messrs. Raynors, Romaines, Furneaux 
Cook, Levite, Melford, Paul Valentine ; 
Mesdames Alice Cook, Champneys, R. Le, 
E. M‘Alpine, M. Pasco, K. Kearney, Nira, 
Gunniss, and Signora Cavalazzi. 





YVHEATRE ROYAL 
DRURY-LANE. . 
At 7, 


THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING, 
Mr. W. Terris and Miss L. Willes. 
At 7.45, 
THE WHITE CAT. 
The Vokes Family, Miss H. Coveney, 
Malle. Pitteri, Mr. F. Moreland, &c. 


Double Harlequinade. Clowns —F. 
Evans and C. Lauri. 


Morning performances every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday during the 





month of January, at 2 o’clock. 
'HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7, 
HE LIES LIKE TRUTH. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 


Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M, Terry, J. Stewart, 
Lucy Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 





LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN. 


At 7, 
THE IRISH’ TUTOR. 


At 8, 
LYON’S MAIL, 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. T. Mead, F. 
Clements, F. Tyars, Holland, Pinero, R. C. 
Lyons, Archer, Huntley, &c.; Misses 

irginia Francis and Isabel Bateman. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry Nevi1te, Sole Lessee. 


At 7, 
A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
At 8, 
TURN OF THE TIDE. 
Messrs. G. W. Anson, C. Harcourt 
Yarnold, Barsby, R. Pateman, T. 
Warren, Forbes Robertson, Bauer, and 
Henry Neville; Mesdames Gerard, Sophie 
Young, Leigh Murray, Hébert, Alma 
Stanley, Florence Terry, and Mrs. John 
Wood. 





, 





RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BaANcRoFT). 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 
Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 
Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


Manrir 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
A 


bs ? 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath. 

At 7.30, 


ROYAL 
FAMILY TIES. 


Messrs. Wigan, Cox, Marius, Grahame ; 
Mesdames Venne, Holme, &c. 
At 9.30, 
THE RED ROVER. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Penley, Mitchell, &c. . 
Mesdames Venne, Sanger, De Grey, Foster’ 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuornr. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





STRAND THEATRE. 








(jALETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joon Ho.uuinesHeEap. 
At 7.30, 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Miss Farren, West, Mrs. Leigh ; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, Taylor, Soutar, Fawcett, 
Barnes. At 9.15, 

FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Rayne, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 
Afternoon Pantomime, VALENTINE 


AND ORSON, every Wednesday and 
Saturday, 2 till 5. — 





()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OyvLEy Carte. 


At 8, 
DORA’S DREAM. 
At 8.45, 
THE SORCERER. 

Messrs. G. Bentham, R. Temple, Rut- 
land, Barrington, Clifton, G. Grossmith, 
jun., &c.; Mesdames Alice May, Giulia 
‘Warwick, H. Everard, Howard Paul. 








ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 74.5, 
FORMOSA. 
Messrs. S. Emery, L. Lablache, J. G. 
Shore, H. Russell, Edward George, and H. 
Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billington, 


Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, E. 
Phillips, &c. At 10.15, 
PANTOMIME. 


ROBIN HOOD (Children’s Pantomime), 
this day, and every morning until Satur- 
day, Feb. 9. Commencing at 2.80. 


(ZF LOBE 





THEATRE, 
At 7, 
CRYPTO. 
At 7.30, 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, 
TRYING A MAGISTRATE, 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAISE. 
Messrs. Toole, Macklin, Westland, 
Collette, D’Arley; Mesdames Meyrick, 
Clifton, Hewitt, Stammers, E. Johnstone. 


(QRITERION THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and E. Bruce. 








OLLY THEATRE 
Charing Cross. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
PEACOCK’S HOLIDAY, 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 


At 8.45, 
A NIGHT OF TERROR, 
Messrs. John Howson, Philip Day, 
Charles Ashford, Wyatt, and W. J. Hill; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, Emily Vining, Angel, Bell, 
Powys, Home, Graham, Chorley, Hilton. 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hare. 








At 8.15, 
THE HOUSE OF DARNLEY. 
Messrs. C. Kelly, Titheradge, A. Bishop, 
R. Cathcart, Denison, and Hare; Mdlles. 
Ellen Terry, Amy Roselle, and B. Henri. 





ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. JoHN & Ricuarp Dova.ass. 


At 7, 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCE; or, 
Beauty and the Bears. 

Messrs. C. Bell, Orkins, Walter La- 
burnum, Vincent, Percival, and J. Barnum ; 
Mesdames Howes, Valckeanare, Harcourt, 
Sidonie, St. Pierre, Rayner, Montgomery, 
Neville. 

Morning performances every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at one o’clock, 
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@ard Basket, 


MISS NEILSON, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON, 
Feb. 2nd, 1878, as Vioxa in Twelfth Night, 


Business communications to Mr. W. H. 
GRIFFITHS. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH 


has returned to town. 








ISS MARIE DE _ GREY. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Address as above, or Mr. BLacKMORE. 





M R. HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Every Evening in the Lyons Maru. 


BR. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As “Dundreary.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
M®: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME. BARRY SULLIVAN’S 


Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Treland. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Belfast, 
From December 24th, for three weeks. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 

follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour, 
in May, 1878. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 











R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


Mk oJ. tn FOOL BE, 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 











M®: EDWARD TERRY. 
~GAIETY THEATRE. 





R . ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
FARJEON 


R . 
M IN AMERICA. 


During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farsron, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 








Me. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequenee of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 





Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of aCHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era,. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clatr- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author hes pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.” —Era, 


“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Gianis, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information, 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartres Hinpiery, 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

‘Mr, Hindley has bgongns together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 

ferent times in our socialhistory.’’—Public Opinion, 

** Is a most readable yolume,”—Daily Telegraph, ° 


AR iscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER S8T., LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard ITI.,” &e. ; 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, w.c. 





A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
PHE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emity Farrurvttz, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 


117 PRAED STREET, W. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
mage they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


" PHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island ne 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—A pply 

HARL REA 








18} DE, 2, Albert-terrace 
Knightsbridge. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
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Breath, andare an effe etual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s, 9d. each. 
Nore.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may ba obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 
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Portraits of eminent Actors and Actresses engraved from t hotographs, 


with Facsimile of Signature, MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


FROM 10/6 UPWARDS, 


someting to size and style (faithful likeness guaranteed) ; useful for display N OTI C E O a R E M OVA L. 


cards and general advertising purposes,—Address— Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


* 11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 
. Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 
cei ee, On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
SPARKLING SAUMUR By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


(CHAM PAG N E), THE FORMATION AND CULTiVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING 


Price 12s. 
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i iti in ei Spontaneous Generation. By Prof. Tyndall. 
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essons acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- The Life of Midhat Pasha, By Capt. Gambier, R.N. 
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3 j Shaks in France. By Dr. Doran. 
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